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THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 



II. — THE COLLECTION OF MR. HENRY C. GIBSON, PHILADELPHIA. 

Second and Concluding Article. 

THE most meteoric genius that flashed upon the art-world of the present century, only 
to disappear too soon, was unquestionably Mariano Fortuny, who was born in Reus, 
province of Tarragona, Spain, June nth, 1838, and died in Rome, November 21st, 
1874. Fortuny could use oil and water-colors, pen and needle, with equal facility, and as 
soon as his works became known his reputation and his fortune were made. His chief work, 
the Mariage Espagnoly inspired by the painter's marriage to a sister of Madrazo, was begun 
in Madrid in 1867, and thence carried to Rome. When the picture was exhibited in Paris, 
where it was finished after the artist's removal to that city at the solicitation of Goupil, the 
well-known dealer, it .created an extraordinary sensation. After gaining this success, Fortuny 
returned to his beloved Spain and settled in Granada, where he lived for two years at the foot 
of the Alhambra. Here it was that he painted for Mr. Gibson the picture we shall now notice, 
and which, according to a letter written by Fortuny to his friend, Mr. William H. Stewart, of 
Philadelphia, but for many years a resident of Paris, was finished in December, 1872. The 
panel, measuring 19 by 14 inches, is, however, signed "Fortuny 1873." 

The picture represents the Casa de Ayiintamiento viejo, or ancient town-hall of Granada, an 
edifice that was long ago perverted from its high uses into a fish-market. The quaint moresque 
Plaza where it is situated is now a market-place, but was once famous in ballad song for the 
Canas or the jereed, and the bull-fighting of Gazul. Here the pageantry of Pasos and Corpus 
Christi was displayed, the members of the Ayuntamiento looking on from their appropriate Casa 
de los Miradores, The , perfect harmony and taste, the rare brilliancy and marvellous color of 
this picture, are characteristic of all of Fortuny's work. As an architectural study, the low and 
picturesque Moorish buildings, with a wealth of flowers and luxuriant vegetation overhanging 
the balconies, are most interesting. As the representation of a story of maternity, the group 
against the house to the right of the picture, beneath a large umbrella, is well rendered. In 
the middle" ground a cluster of little children playing, unwatched and undisturbed, is worthy of 
the best efforts of Knaus, while to the left of the panel the gay bedecked figures at the stalls, 
for ease of pose and nonchalant lazy air, could not easily be excelled. Above the gathering- 
place of the throng is elevated a PieUy which is sublime in its suggestiveness. The deep blue 
of the sky, the warm red of the chimney-tops, the neutral grays of the rough-cast walls, the 
green, yellow, and vermilion placards on the front of the house, the gay shawls on the heads 
and shoulders of the women, the purplish-gray shadows of the narrow street which divides the 
picture, are all handled and united with a delicacy and power that leave no room for wonder- 
ment at the position Fortuny has gained in the world of art. 

It will not do to dismiss this work, for which the artist received forty thousand francs, with- 
out adverting to the romance which surrounds it. Its generous owner sent it, in January, 1877, 
to the Loan Exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. This exhibition closed 
on the last day of March, but Mr. Gibson allowed his pictures to remain through the regular 
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Spring Exhibition, which 
ended on the second day 
of June. The pictures 
were returned in the cus- 
tomary way, and, it being 
summer, were not hung, 
but were placed in a room 
securely locked. In the 
fall, on Mr. Gibson's re- 
turn to the city, one of 
his first objects was to 
arrange his pictures; and 
what was his surprise, on 
turning to his Fortuny, 
to discover that something 
was wrong. A closer in- 
spection revealed the cer- 
tain fact that the original 
had been spirited away, 
and a poor copy substi- 
tuted in the frame. Then 
followed a long investi- 
gation and search, which 
resulted, early in Novem- 
ber, in the original pic- 
ture being returned to Mr. 
Gibson by Mr. George W. 
Bartlett, the then Curator 
of the Academy, whose 
printed statement concern- 
ing its recovery reads like 
the most extravagant fic- 
tion. 

Next to Fortuny, we 
turn to his brother-in- 
law, Raymundo Madrazo, 
whose perception of the 
requirements of his com- 
positions is only equalled 
by his power to express 
them. His Da7ici7tg of A Summer Stroll. ~ By Boldini. 

the "l^aleo in the Palace Pen-and-Ink Sketch by James D. Smillie. — From a Photograph. 

of PelatOy Seville^ is a marvellously painted picture, and in nothing more so than in the multi- 
tude of varying tints and hues the artist has successfully and harmoniously employed. Belonging 
to the same school of luxuriant Spanish colorists is Villegas, who on a small panel (9 in. X 12 in.) 
has produced a hand bouquet of chrome and orange, bluish white and bluish gray, light greens 
and dark greens, olives and purples, which is bewitching in its intensity. The subject of the 
picture, Spanish Recreations, is shown by one of the sketches which illustrate this paper. There 
is a fervor in these Spanish brushes that is very fascinating, and one can see the passion of the 
love-song and the stiletto through every touch. At the same time, as a school, these painters 
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can hardly exert a healthy influence, for they fail to possess those higher ethical qualities which 
should always be the aim of true and enduring efforts. 

Although not of the Spanish school proper, yet holding a near relation to it, is Boldini, 
whose Summer Stroll is given on the preceding page. In his manner he almost borders on the 
grotesque, here placing a thick dab of paint with the palette knife, and there leaving the canvas 
wholly uncovered ; yet his effects are good, and the luminosity of his pictures very remarkable. 
In the present example the grasses fairly sparkle with the morning's dew. Not unlike Boldini 
in style, but much stronger, firmer, and purer, is Firmin Girard, who has depicted here two 
lovely Japanese maidens, elaborately and elegantly robed, reclining full length on the bank of a 
stream, feeding a bevy of ducks. 

Mr. Gibson possesses excellent specimens of those two keen satirists, Vibert and Zamacois. 
Calling the Roll after the Pillage is not, it is true, as brilliant in color as. Viberfs pictures 
usually are, but it is very strong in neutral grays; and the motley crew, from their arms and 
equipment, might be mistaken for the worthy supporters of the immortal Falstaff. Zamacois, 
Spanish by birth, French by art, has here two aquarelles. Contemplation and Revelation^ each 
only a single figure, — but such figures! — they tell their story in every line. Zamacois's master, 
Meissonier, gives us a Cavalier warming his feet at an open wood-fire while awaiting an audience. 
The picture is executed with that delicate manipulation and . minute care of detail which has 
yielded this artist his immense reputation. As a study of color it is rich and deep, rather than 
brilliant. Belonging to the same highly-wrought style, but without Meissonier's power, is the 
Hunter's Story^ by Seitz, a little bijou, full of expression and character. Four old men are 
grouped around a table, upon which are bits of ceramic ware that would sorely tempt the china 
hunter to forget the eighth commandment. The eager faces of the listeners, and the animation 
of the speaker as he relates the doings of the day, carry one back to the Dutchmen of two 
centuries ago, who found in these themes such satisfactory studies. 

The best-known name, perhaps, among the living artists of France is that of Jean . Leon 
G6rome, and the fame of its owner is due to the dramatic scenes his brush has delineated. He 
draws well, paints well, and understands thoroughly the management of light and shade ; but his 
coloring is hard, metallic, and cold. His subjects are chosen principally either from the Orient 
or from Grecian or Roman history. To the last class belongs his celebrated picture of the 
gladiators, called Pollice verso, while The Old Clothes- Dealer, which has been carefully and 
admirably reproduced by Mr. Ferris in the accompanying etching, is of the first class. A 
" marchant ambulant," plenteously bedecked with old purple and fine linen, treads the streets of 
Cairo, loudly advertising his goods, carrying in one hand a long Arab gun and in the other an 
old Moorish helmet. One of the most interesting features of this picture, which cannot be 
considered one of G^rome's best works, is the wayward street dogs, which are superbly painted. 
Roybet, De Neuville, and Detaille, each almost as well known by his etchings as by his 
paintings, are represented in Mr. Gibson's gallery by good specimens. Roybet gives us a 
Cavalier just pulling on his glove, which is excellent for the firmness with which he stands, 
notwithstanding his legs are rather thin for the build of his body. Detaille, who has just 
entered his thirty-second year, and yet is the leading military painter of France, would, we 
think, be perfectly safe in risking his reputation upon the Charge of the Ninth Regiment of 
Cuirassiers in the Village of Morsbronn, on the day of the Battle of Reichshoffeft, 6th August, 
1870. He is a pupil of Meissonier, and is often likened to his master, a comparison which is 
incomprehensible to us, his manner being much broader and stronger than is the manner of 
that artist. From his earliest boyhood he was passionately fond of soldiery. When a mere 
child he would fashion whole corps of soldiers out of pasteboard, painting them with a truth 
and fidelity, as to arms and accoutrements, extraordinary. These exercises laid the foundation 
for his success. On the breaking out of the Franco-German war, Detaille at once enlisted as a 
volunteer, and during the campaign, sometimes in the very midst of battle, gathered the sub- 
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jects for his future works. The Charge of the Ninth Regiment was exhibited at the Salon of 
1874, and is a large canvas six and a half feet long by four and a half feet wide. The title 
tells what it is; but the moment seized for the composition is when the head of the column of 
cavalry suddenly finds itself confronted by chevanx-de-frisey barricading the narrow way through 
which the entire corps are rushing, while attacked on all sides by the hidden musketry from 
the windows of the neighboring houses. It is a scene of wild confusion, almost of dismay, for 
the main body are coming full tilt upon the advance halted by the barricade. The skilful artist 
has shown his art by choosing a period that is grand to watch, but not yet fearful to behold; 
the horrors are to come, when the imagination comes into play, and strews the ground with the 
dead and dying, the mangled and the maimed. Detaille paints with a nervous, rapid touch, in 
strong contrast with the deliberate manipulation of his master; he puts the action in his brush 
that he requires in his subject. As a colorist he is natural in the best sense of the word, and 
the reds and blues and steel-grays of the uniforms of the Cuirassiers, are notably well handled, 
the tone of his work being perfect. Next to Detaille, we have his rival, Alphonse de Neuville, 
in a miniature (9 in. X 12 in.) representation of A Drummer of the French Army, This artist's 
single figures are so well known and so superior that it is unnecessary to say more than that 
this picture is one of his best. 

There are two of Hansen's elaborate Interiors in Mr. Gibson's collection, with which may be 
classed The Messagey by Baron Leys, where, standing in the centre of an antique hall, a richly 
dressed young woman receives a billet-doux. Leys follows the old Flemish style in his paint- 
ing, his work being stiff and tame, but the texture of his costumes would bear comparison with 
Terburg's Satin Gown, These Belgians seem to have a liking for fashion-plates. Alfred Stevens 
and Florent Willems each give similar exhibitions of costume. The former's A la Campagne, 
and the latter's Morning Walky while good of their kind, seem to us to be bare of artistic 
sentiment and a waste of artistic ability. The only English picture in the collection, unless The 
Reverie by James Tissot can be counted one, is of the same character, The Mirror ^ by John 
Faed, where a rather matronly female admires her new flashy cretonne or brocade gown in a 
whole-length cheval glass, thereby giving the full benefit of a back and front view. 

Italy, the once great studio of the world, has of late produced but little native talent. It is 
true, however, that within the last score of years she seems to have been striving to revive from 
her lethargy in this respect, and Mr. Gibson possesses distinctive pictures by Michetti, Maccari, 
and Alberto Pasini. The last-named artist is considered to be at the head of the modern school 
of Italian painters; but for his subjects he turns almost universally to the East. His Scene in 
Constantinople is peculiar, and not altogether pleasing. It has the effect of either Lilliputian 
figures or Brobdingnagian minarets and towers; the grouping, too, is confused, and the color 
cold, — the sky of the Orient resembling an inlaid block of lapis-lazuli. From the Italian painter 
who seeks in foreign climes the subjects for his easel, we turn to two painters from foreign 
lands who seek their themes beneath Italian skies, — Rico from Spain and Ziem from France. 
It has been said of Ziem, that Venice, the city of enchantments, has such a fascination for 
him "that in contemporaneous art it has become a sort of monopoly for his talent, so much 
so that one experiences an involuntary astonishment upon seeing a view of Venice not signed 
with his name." His Grand Canal is a misty, yet gorgeous picture, with a fiery tone pervading 
it which is unusual in Veneticin scenes. Rico's Venicey on the contrary, is of the conventional 
hue intensified, but it is a very masterly work. It is an architectural picture, a near immediate 
view, and the treatment of the buildings, with their scintillating reflected lights and shadows, is 
very strong and skilful. This is one of the paintings improved by gas-light, as the garishness 
of the blues is thereby lessened. 

Our space is nearly filled; therefore we must leave the dazzling scenes which we have 
last been contemplating, to enable us for a moment to penetrate the forest with Diaz, or tend 
the sheep with Jacque; view the landscape with Jules Dupre, or sit beneath the oak with 
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Landscape. — By DuPRt. 
Pen-and-Ink Sketch by James D. Smillie. — From a Photograph. 

Courbet. It is to England's great original landscapist, John Constable, that we are indebted for 
the modern school of French landscape painting. At last the Channel has been crossed, and 
some good found in Nazareth. He showed what use could be made of simple nature, what 
power there was in atmospheric effects; and Jules Dupre may be said to have been the first to 
learn the lesson and follow it. Dupr6 is a powerful colorist, and has a thorough mastery of 
the almost imperceptible gradations of light and shade in nature, which gives to his pictures a 
tone the most winning and attractive. If he excels in any particular, it is in his masses of 
foliage, which are strong in their massiveness, yet always full of life and air. His distances, too, 
are skilfully handled, so that it has been said, " You lose yourself in them before you are aware 
you have left the foreground.'* His work is simple and truthful, and the two pictures in the 
present collection, of one of which an indication is given in the sketch, are fraught with deep 
feeling and sentiment and native refinement. Diaz is not unlike Dupre in some respects, espe- 
cially in his quality as a colorist, his landscapes being noted for their richness and versatility of 
tint. Fontainebleau was a favorite study with Diaz, who lived on its borders, and in the little 
glimpse of the great forest he gives us here one can see to perfection his wonderful manner of 
exhibiting the light through the foliage. In addition to his landscape work, of which Mr. 
Gibson has three specimens, Diaz has painted some genre pictures, which, in our opinion, are 
marked only by lack of taste and bad drawing. Two of these gaudily colored canvases are 
here. An Eastern Tale being one of his best works in this department. 

Unlike Dupre and Diaz as a colorist, Charles Jacque resembles the former in his simplicity, 
his feeling, and his ample power of expression. For many years he was known as a free and 
prolific etcher, Guiffrey's catalogue of his plates enumerating over four hundred. Since he has 
forsaken the needle and taken up the brush, he has produced many very acceptable works, and 
Mr. Gibson's Landscape with Sheep is a very good example of his best manner. The sheep are 
gathered beneath the shade of some noble oaks, where the shepherd is sitting, employed in 
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The Great Oak-Tree of Ornans. — By Courbet. 
From the Etching by Lefort. 

knitting stockings. The animals are thoroughly at home; they have not been placed on the 
landscape merely for the occasion, and the broad handling shown in the picture is very expres- 
sive. The color is muddy, sombre, and hard; but as a composition it is a fine study. 

The last picture we shall notice is by Courbet, the partisan of the Commune, the destroyer 
of the Vendome column, who prided himself upon being the head of the realistic school in 
France, and who preferred ugliness to beauty, because his nature was coarse and unrefined and 
soulless. There is no inspiration, no sentiment, in his Great Oak -Tree of Ornans, here repro- 
duced from Lefort's etching, as indeed there cannot be in any truly " realistic " work. Yet 
Courbet's bad qualities are not so discernible in Mr. Gibson's picture as in some of the other 
works of this artist, for the simple reason that the subject was capable of a realistic treatment 
with less injurious result than perhaps any other subject that could have been chosen. 

Ill concluding this partial notice of Mr. Gibson's collection, we must express our thanks to 
the owner for his great kindness in affording us every facility for our work, and at a time when 
it was most inconvenient to him, his cabinets being closed and many of the paintings unhung, 
preparatory to his departure for Europe. 

Charles Henry Hart. 



